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Where Is Our Right Place? 


A FEW days ago I was driving with friends along a beautiful hig 
way. The slab was smooth as a ribbon, the sun was shining, an 
the air was fresh and good with that first faint earthy fragrance we g 
so often in the very early spring. The farmhouses we passed looke 
comfortable and homey, and there was a stir of activity about them th 


told us the farmers were busy with preparations for spring planting. W§ . 


were all very happy; then something happened. 
~A farmer was driving his tractor on a side road, and we slowed 
allow him to turn onto the highway. A man driving a car behind y 
did not see the man on the tractor; all he saw was that we had slowed 
down. He thought he had the chance to pass us, and he took it! Forty 
nately, the man on the tractor saw him swerve around us and drove hi 
, tractor onto the shoulder of the road. 
Why did the man in the other car act as he did? He wanted toh 
' first. It may be that he always likes to be first. Perhaps, as a small be 
he wanted to be first in line, first at the drinking fountain, first int 
swimming pool, first to be served at the table—first in ‘whatever he wi 
doing. 
"There are hundreds of times when it is good to be. first. It is go 
to be first to make. friends. with a new neighbor, first to help a’smualld 
child cross, a street ‘safely, first to say a comforting word ‘when‘a friend: 
feelings have been hurt, first to say a word of praise when sorneone make 
a good play, first to thank Mother for the good dinner she has prepare 


you with a hard lesson. 

It is bad to be first when by being first you cause someone else pai 
trouble, or unhappiness. It is good when’by being first you think-or sped 
or act to make things easier, happier, and better for someone else, as we 
as for yourself. 

In driving a car, I have learned that I do not have to be first: in lin 
Second, third, fourth, ‘or even last place is good if by being there I mak 
those around me safer and happier. 

The’ place where we can give the most happiness is the right phi 


for each of us. 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


Now John and I have roller skates 
ve slowed And learn each safety rule 

) To keep us safe while we're at play 
Or on our way to school. 


First, we skate upon the walk 
vanted toh | And never in the street; 

-a_-small be ks I Next, we do not cross the road 
first int With skates upon our feet. 


a = Third, we try to be polite 
Ip a’smillq YE To folks along the way 
en’a friend And do not race or shove or push 
hheone make When we are out at play! 
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A DAY FOR 


i he. SUN peeked in one window after an- 


other to wake up the world. It peeked in 


Barbara’s window and woke her up. 

“Goody!” she said and sat right up in bed. 
“It’s a nice sunny Saturday, and I am going to 
play all day. I’m going to do just what I want 
to all day long.” 

She jumped out of bed and dropped her pa- 
jamas in the middle of the floor. She put on her 
play clothes and ran downstairs for breakfast. 

“Hi, Mother,” she said. ‘““What are we hav- 
ing for breakfast?” 

“A ‘yummy’ breakfast.’ Her mother smiled. 
“Scrambled eggs and blueberry muffins. But it’s 
not ready yet. You will have time to go upstairs 
and straighten your room first.” 

Barbara frowned. She did not want to 
straighten her room before breakfast and she 
did not want to straighten it after breakfast; 
she only wanted to do what she wanted to do. 
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; She turned slowly and went upstairs. She picked 


up her pajamas from the middle of the floor. 
She picked up some doll clothes and books that 
were on the floor. She put away her dolls; then 
she went back downstairs. 

It was a yummy breakfast. The blueberry 
muffins were so good that she ate three. Then 
she started to go outside to play. The rest of the 
day would be all hers—just to do what she 
wanted to. 

“Don’t go too far,” her mother said. “At ten 
o'clock, you know, you have your music lesson.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Barbara, “I forgot all 
about that!” 

“Oh, and, Barbara,” her mother added, “I 
wonder if sometime this morning you would 
mind going to the corner store for a loaf of 
bread.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Barbara, “the day is not 
going at all the way I wanted it to. I don’t want 
to go to the store or have my music lesson.” 

“Look, Mother,” she said, as she sat down on 
the kitchen stool. “Can I ever have a day to do 
just what I want to? Some day could I do only 
what I want to, without being told to do 
single thing? Maybe just once can I be my own 
boss ?”” 

Barbara’s mother smiled. “Yes, dear, I know 
just how you feel. I'll tell you what we'll do. 
You may have a day to be your own boss if! 
can have the same day to be my own boss. You 
won't have to do anything you don’t want t0, 
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and I won't do anything I don’t want to. How 
will that be?” 

This sounded wonderful to Barbara. ‘Goody! 
Let’s do it next Saturday,” she said. ‘“No one 
ever tells you what to do anyway, Mother. But 
what fun for me! A whole day for myself.” 


Barbara went to her music lesson and she went 
to the corner store, but she was happy. She was 
thinking about the next Saturday. She could 
hardly wait—a day all for herself! 


The next Saturday the sun peeked in Bar- 
bara’s window and woke her up. 

“Goody!” Barbara said and sat right up in bed. 
"It's a nice sunny Saturday, and today I am 
really going to do just what I want to!” 


She jumped out of bed and dropped her pa- 
jamas in the middle of the floor. She thought it 
would be fun to put on her best red party dress. 
After all, no one could tell her not to. Not to- 
day, anyway. She could even give a party if she 
felt like it. That’s it, she thought. She would ask 
Peggy and Susan to a party right in her own 
room. And she ran downstairs, singing. 

“Hi, Mother,” she said. “What are we having 
for breakfast ?”” 

Breakfast was not even started! Her mother 
was not even in the kitchen! She was sitting in 
the living room, drinking a cup of coffee, and 
reading a book! 

“I'm just having coffee for breakfast today.” 
Her mother smiled knowingly. “I just didn’t want 
to cook breakfast.” 

This was not the way Barbara had planned 
things at all. She went slowly into the kitchen. 
She would really have liked blueberry muffins, 
but now she thought she would just have a 
banana and a piece of toast instead. 

“Where’s the bread, Mother?” she called. 

“No one has been to the store yet this morn- 
ing, dear,’ her mother 
answered. “We don’t 
have any bread.” 

Barbara frowned. 


Peggy's house, and Peggy's mother came to the 
door. “Peggy has gone to take her music lesson,” 
she said. “I’m sorry, Barbara.” 

Barbara was sorry, too. Very sorry. She went 
to Susan’s house and found Susan in the front 
yard, playing. 

“Hi, Susan,” she called. “I am going to have 
a play party in my room now. Just the two of us. 
I’m all ready in my party dress. Can you put on 
yours and come?” 

“Good,” Susan said. “A play party will be 
fun, but I can’t put on my best dress—not just 
to play in on a Saturday morning.” 

Barbara wished that she had not worn her 
best dress, either. Maybe she would change when 
she got home. 


Barbara and Susan raced upstairs to Barbara’s 
room. At her door Barbara stopped. There were 
her pajamas in the middle of the floor. There 
were her toys and books that she had not picked 
up. Her bed was not even made. She could not 
have a play party in a room that looked like this. 
The room did not look ready for any kind of 
party at all. 

“Look, Susan,” Barbara said, “I forgot. I’m 
not really quite ready for the party. Can you 
come back in an hour? Then everything will be 
ready, and we'll have fun!” 

Barbara went downstairs. Her mother was still 
reading her book. 

(Please turn to page 26) 


What was going wrong 


with her day, anyway ? 
She ate her banana and 
fan outside to find 
Peggy and Susan. At 
least, they could have 
their party. She had on 
her party dress and was 
all ready. 

First, she went to 


“This way is much better. You 
know, I really want to help.” 
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By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


This was the last year of junior high for 
Matt Scarth and Lee Hoyt. Matt’s father was 
an engineer on the C. & D. Railroad. Lee’s 
father was a lawyer. While there was no 
open enmity between the boys, there was 
no feeling of friendship, for Matt was 
jealous. Although Lee was a year older than 
Matt and should have taken the lead in keep- 
ing order, he followed Matt’s suggestion, 
and both boys got into trouble. Lee’s punish- 
ment was to make friends with Matt. 

Both boys were in the high school band. At band 
practice, Lee was told to play a duet with Matt. The 
duet went well, and Lee thought Matt would be 
pleased. But Matt ignored him. Then Matt stepped too 
close to the edge of the platform and fell, crushing 
his trumpet. Without a trumpet, he could not play. 
Lee quickly handed his trumpet over to Matt. Matt was 
resentful and did not thank Lee; but Captain Amsden 
said Lee was showing the true spirit of den High. 


Part Four 


HE DATE of the band concert seemed a 

long time coming. Then, all at once it ar- 
rived suddenly, in the first week of March. On 
the morning of that day, Lee had a great surprise. 
Two boys came to see him: Herb Melton and 
Matt Scarth, the two first trumpeters who were 
to play the duet that night. 

“Cap Amsden sent us,” Herb said. Then he 
looked at Matt. “Come on, Matt, do your stuff,” 
he added quietly. 

Matt said nothing for an instant; then almost 
as if it hurt, he blurted, ‘““The band’s goin’ to 
parade at noon, downtown, and Cap said to bring 
you. 


“Me!” Lee exclaimed. “I—I don’t belong 


now. 
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Matt’s clouded face brightened. “Belong!” he 
repeated. “If you don’t, who does?” 

“Climb into your uniform,” Herb said, as if 
it were an order. “We're going to play in the 
square, and then have our pictuge taken.” 

Startled, almost half scared, Lee stared. “You 
want me in it?” he asked. 

Lee wondered if he had ever seen Matt smile 
before. “Why not?’ Matt replied. “Get a move 
on—step on it!” 

Just then Louise came out on the porch. Ev: 
dently she had been listening. “Oh, Lee!” she 
said, the way Mother sometimes did. “Of course! 
Why not?” She grabbed his arm. ‘Come on— 


Till help!” And almost before he knew it she 


dragged him inside, and they were racing up 
stairs. 

Butterflies were fluttering inside Lee. In his 
room Smooch dragged his sleek gray uniform 
out of his closet. “Here, get it on quick!” she 
cried, as if everything depended on it. And then 
again, as if she were as happy as he was, “Oh, 
Lee!” 

She ran for his cap that was in the coat closet 
downstairs. In two minutes flat Lee was dressed, 
and she was back. She almost slammed his cap 
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on his head and swiftly buttoned his tight-fitting 
coat. “Oh, Lee!” she said two or three times, 
breathlessly. 

When he was down with the boys again, she 
almost pushed them all off the front-porch steps. 
In almost no time they were on their way to 
Camden High. When they got into the audi- 
torium, the other boys of the band—sixty in all 
—were there. Cap Amsden took over then. He 
lined them up, and—oh, boy! They did look 
swell in their gray “West Pointish” uniforms— 
and Cap made them play. First, the famous Sousa 
march “High School Cadets,” which. never 
seemed to grow old; and then “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” which sent chills up your spine. 
Lee had no trumpet, of course, but Cap Amsden 
came over and shoved the flag on its staff into 
his hands. “Up with it, fellow!” he said. Lee 
held it up high and proud, though his eyes were 
so misty he could hardly see. 


Then Cap gave them a “pep” talk. “This is our 
day,” he said. “This day and tonight belong to 
the Camden High School band!” He said a lot 
more, but Lee didn’t catch it all. The whole 
morning was one of excitement. Lee did not 
know how the time went. He just clung to the 
flagstaff till it hurt, and it seemed to him that 
Camden High School band never played like this 
before! 


When the grand piece came to its wonderful, 
tremendous end, Mr. Law was there. It all 
seemed unbelievable. In the sudden hush that 
fell over them, some overexcited hornblower 
could not stop blowing; and into 
the big, wide, almost solemn si- 
lence, this boy let out one funny 
little “‘pip-squeak” toot! The boys 
roared. They yelled. They laughed 
so hard that some of them actually 
cried. Lee did, too; he could not 
hold his laughter in. 

“And now, men,’ 
Cap Amsden said, 
holding up a silenc- 
ing hand. They 
hushed again. Only 
Lee could not hear 
anything else Cap 
said, because the 
word men rang so 
loudly in his ears. 
All these kids—men ? 
—including himself, 


Lee Hoyt! He would never forget it! 

At last they marched out into the snow and 
down the cleared street into the square, with 
only the drums and the big, booming bass and 
the rattling snares playing. They lined up, and 
Cap blew his whistle. The snares all burst into 
a long roll, and the bass ““whammed” two great 
thumps, and they crashed into “High School 
Cadets” again. There was never a better march 
for bands. A crowd seemed to fill the whole 
square, and they yelled and clapped and cheered. 
And you knew they would all be at the concert 
tonight. 

Then it happened. Lee was right in the middle 
of the front rank, with trumpeters on each side. 
Someone grabbed hold of his arm and reached 
for the flag in his hands. “Hey! Gimme that!” 
a voice said, kind of low and secretlike. Then a 
hand in a uniform cuff came out and pushed a 
trumpet against his breast. “Here, quick!” the 
voice said. “They're goin’ to shoot the picture! 
You have to have this!” 

Lee had no chance to try to understand. He 
saw the man with the camera out front. Then 
he turned and saw who had grabbed the flag 
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and given him the trumpet. It 
was Matt Scarth! 

“Oh—but Matt!’” he began. 

Matt shoved him away. Lee 
was still holding the trumpet 
instead of the flag. “Shut up!” 
Matt whispered. “It’s my turn!” 

Lee held the trumpet up, as 
if he were going to play; and 
the cameraman snapped his 
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shutter. In the picture Lee was 
in his old place with the band! 

Of course, Lee gave the 
trumpet back to Matt; that was 
how Cap wanted it. But no one 
enjoyed the concert that night 
more than Lee did. The audi- 
torium was packed. “We'll 
make a thousand dollars, may- 
be!” Jack said. “And you'll 


probably get a new horn!” 
Then it seemed all over. But 
it wasn’t. The last applause had 
hardly finished before some 
men from Brighton, the big 
town twenty miles away, 
crowded up to Captain Amsden 
and said: ‘‘Look, Captain, 
we've got to have a repeat on 
this concert over in our towf, 
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see? We'll guarantee you——” 

Whatever it was they guar- 
anteed, it was enough. A date 
was set. And late one after- 
noon, near the end of the 
month, two big busses took the 
Camden High School band to 
Brighton to repeat the concert. 

It was a lovely, clear, moon- 
lit March night when they ar- 
rived. Spring was peeping 
around the corner at winter 
and melting away the snow. It 
smelled like spring! 

Lee went to Brighton, too. 
“Of course,” Captain Amsden 
said, “we need you to take care 
of our music for us. Don’t 
argue. It goes as is, see?” 

Lee did not ride in the same 


bus with Matt; but when they 


all piled out at the Brighton 
Hotel, Matt came around. They 
did not talk much. They fresh- 
ened up in the big hotel and 
went to the concert hall to- 
gether. And—oh, boy! The con- 
cert was a success—not better 
than at Camden, but just as 
good. Lee sat in the audience 
and—well, stood up when they 
played “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and rooted, like you do 
at a football game, while they 
played “Liberty Bell” and then 
relaxed and enjoyed the “Poet 
and Peasant’ overture. When 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


At home, at school, 
In every way, 

Dear God, help me 
Play fair today. 


Matt and Herb played the duet, 
it was so good that—well, Lee 
held his breath and somehow 
felt as he had when he was 
holding the flag! 

At the end, when the audi- 
ence was going out, Lee went 
up on the stage and gathered 
up the music, as Cap Amsden 
had said to do. And Matt came 
over to him. “Look, Lee,” he 
said, “it'll take the gang half 
an hour to get back to the hotel. 
I hear there’s a short cut. I 
want to talk to you. Let's go.” 

Lee liked it that way, so he 
bundled up the music; Matt put 
his trumpet in its case, and they 
started. “It’s down this street 
two blocks and across the rail- 
road, and you're there,” Matt 
said. But after they started 
neither of them seemed to have 
anything to say. “I wonder why 
we can’t talk?” Lee thought. 

They walked along almost 
silently for two blocks. “It’s a 
nice night,” Matt finally said. 

“Swell,” Lee replied. Good 
grief, what could he say to 
Matt? What did Matt want to 
say to him? 

They came to a corner. 
“Here’s where we turn,” Matt 
said, and they turned. Ahead 
of them a crossing-alarm signal 
was swinging. “They've got the 
gates down against us,” Matt 
said. 

“Well,” Lee said, 
won't hold us up long.” 

They walked a short half 
block and came to the gates— 
the long black-and-white striped 
gates of the railroad crossing— 
down across the street. 

“We'll have to wait,” Lee 
said; “they're switching or 
something.” At that moment 
there was the clanging of an 
engine bell and a puffing of a 
locomotive exhaust down the 
line, maybe a block away. 


ee they 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, teach 
Me what to say, 
As I kneel by 

My bed to pray. 


“If we let the engine go by, 
we won't have to wait for ‘em 
to raise the gates,” Matt said. 

“We're supposed to wait as 
long as the gates are down,” 
Lee said. 

Matt scoffed. “Aw, phooey! 
Sometimes they keep em down 
most all night.” 

“Oh, no, it’s against the law 
to keep them down more than 
five minutes.” 

The switch engine down the 
line was puffing again. Sudden- 
ly it roared, and the next mo- 
ment a big engine came rushing 
up the track and swept by. 

“Come on!” Matt said. ““Let’s 
duck across.” He stooped and 
slipped under the gate. “Come 
on!” he cried. “We can be at 
the hotel before they raise the 
gates again.” 

Lee looked. A dozen empty 
tracks lay ahead. This was 
Brighton’s freight yards, proba- 
bly. He hesitated. For an instant 
all the tracks seemed still. The 
impulse to follow Matt urged 
him. Suddenly he remembered 
the night Matt had dared him 
to spill the trash; strangely, this 
time was like that one. And 
again he was ashamed to be 
timid. He crouched and slid 
under the gate. Together, he 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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le WAS a Sunday afternoon, the warm sunny 
kind of afternoon any boy likes; but twelve- 
year-old Tommy Barrett was not enjoying it. 
His sandy head was down, and he was kicking a 
rock along in front of him. He was thinking of 
the green pasture behind his house and of the old 
shed he had repaired and painted until it became 
a fine, shining stable. But now it did not look as 
though the cream-colored pony named Coffee 
would be munching his oats in that stable or 
racing his black-stockinged legs around that 
pasture. 

“It can’t be helped,” Tommy thought. “Mr. 
Faulkner wants me to have Coffee. If he didn’t, 
he wouldn't have made me the special price of 
seventy-five dollars for him, and he wouldn't 
have told Mr. Cook that he'd have to wait a 
month before he could buy Coffee. But a month 
isn’t long enough to get the money together, and 
I can’t ask Dad to help me, not when he’s having 
to spend so much money on Cathy.” 

Tommy kicked the stone so hard that it rolled 
off the road. He was remembering the boy Ber- 
nie and how cruel his hands had been on Coffee's 
reins. He had an awful picture in his mind of 
Coffee’s beautiful coat dusty and rough from 


TOMMY GOES INTO BUSINES 


~ 
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lack of care and his mane and tail full of burs, 
Maybe he would even be forgotten sometimes 
and left hungry and thirsty. If it were anybody 
else in the world but that Cook boy who was go- 
ing to own Coffee! 

“Hi, Tommy! Wait for an old man, will you?” 
a voice called from behind him. 

Tommy turned and saw Mr. Myron, walking 
quickly to catch up with him. He smiled and 
waved, glad for a chance to be with the old man. 
Mr. Myron was one of the best men he knew, 
Tommy thought. He never “talked down” to a 
boy like some grownups sometimes do. 

“I called you when you passed my house, but 
you didn’t hear me,” Mr. Myron said as he 
caught up with him. “Thought I'd take my walk 
with you, if you don’t mind.” 

“I’m glad to have you, Mr. Myron. I guess | 
was just thinking when I passed your house,” 
Tommy answered. 

“Anything wrong?” Mr. Myron asked. “That 
baby sister of yours isn’t worse, is she?” 

“No, sit. She doesn’t seem to be getting much 
better, but she’s not worse,” Tommy told him. 
“It’s Coffee, Mr. Myron. Some people from 
Haynes City were out to look at him today. Their 
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name is Cook, and they want to buy him for 
their boy Bernie. They seem nice, except for him. 
That Bernie is the kind of fellow who shouldn’t 
have a pony or any other kind of animal.” 

“Has the deal been closed?” the old man 
asked. 

“No, sir. Mr. Faulkner said another fellow 
had asked for Coffee, too. But he told both of 
them that he wouldn’t be free to sell Coffee until 
after the first of next month, 
just so I'd still have a chance 
to get him,” Tommy said. 
‘I've made twenty-five dol- 
lars this winter, doing chores 
and repairing things. I’m 
pretty sure I can make the 
other fifty dollars I'll need 
this summer. But I just don’t 
have enough time!” 


Mr. Myron thought a 


price up a penny. That is a helpful idea.” 

The next morning Tommy was at the hard- 
ware store early. He had a large box strapped 
across his shoulders, and he loaded it with as 
many boxes of clothespins as he could carry. He 
went through the back yards of the houses, knock- 
ing on the doors and offering his clothespins. 
Most of the women were doing their washing, 
and the pins went like hot cakes. Time and time 
again he went back to Mr. 
Myron’s store to get another 
load. When noon came, he 
was amazed to find that 
though he had covered only 
a few streets in the little 
town he had made two dol- 
lars. 

After that, he went through 
the back yards every Monday 
morning, and the housewives 
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worker. Now, I'd like to see 
you get that pony, so I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll let you 
have anything in my hard- 
ware store at wholesale cost 
—that’s the price I have 
to pay when I buy my 
goods from the manufactur- 
ets. Then you can charge 
the regular selling price for 
them when you use them 
in repairing or painting or things like that. It may 
be of some help to you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Myron. I could buy paint 
and gate hinges and things like that and do re- 
pairing, or I could sell something ” Tommy 
paused, thinking hard. 


“Clothespins!” he yelled suddenly. ‘“Tomor- 
tow is Monday, and everyone will be washing 
clothes! My mother never has enough clothes- 
pins, and she always forgets to buy them at the 
store. I know other women do, too. I can go 
through all the back yards and sell clothespins 
to women while they're doing their wash- 
ing.” 

“I don’t know, Tommy,” Mr. Myron said 
doubtfully. “Clothespins are cheap, and you 
probably won’t make much on them. But you 
certainly are welcome to try. Since you're giving 
door-to-door service, you could mark the selling 


I thought I saw a flower 

In my garden spot today, 
With softly gleaming petals 

In the golden sun’s first ray. 


But when I looked more closely, 
Well what do you suppose? 

My “flower” was a redbird 
Instead of the first rose! 


other odds and ends that 
housewives might need. 


The story went around 
the town that Tommy was 
trying to get money to buy 
Coffee, and the people sent 
for Tommy Barrett when 
they had an odd job to be 
done. He was kept busy every 
day of the week. He painted 
fences, repaired hinges, 
planted grass, and cleaned flower beds. In fact, 
anything that Tommy could do, he did the best 
he could. 

The end of the month came, and Tommy 
found that he now had sixty-two dollars. Mr. 
Myron offered to lend him the remaining thirteen 
dollars that he needed. Tommy was to borrow 
the money and pay him interest, or “rent” as he 
called it, on the money, provided Tommy’s fa- 
ther agreed. 

Tommy ran home to ask, on feet that hardly 
touched the ground. He found his father seated 
at the desk in the living room. He poured out 
the story of Mr. Myron’s offer and ended breath- 
lessly: ‘““May I do it, Dad? May I?” 

Mr. Barrett thought for a moment. His face 
looked drawn and tired in the late afternoon 


sunlight. Then he spoke. ‘““Tommy, as hard as 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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HE Spartans lost their first game in the 

County Clubs’ Basketball Tournament. They 
played against the Red Shirts on Friday night 
in the high-school gymnasium; and Saturday 
morning they met in the Roost, downhearted 
and low-spirited. 

“Such a walloping!” Andy Van Orden ex- 
claimed. 

“It was their center,” Chink growled. “He 
was as tall as a telephone pole.” 

“He’s not so good a player as Andy!” Red 
said loyally. “But he didn’t need to jump when 
the referee tossed the ball; he just reached up 
and tipped it to his forward.” 

“They call him ‘String Bean’!” 
indignantly. 
shoulder.” 

“What a score—24 to 4!” Kegs said gloomily. 
“And we've got to play them again. Remember, 
we drew them for our last game!” 

“Might as well give it to them, 
“We haven't a chance!” 

Andy bristled. “I’m not for that! I'd rather 
play the best we can and get licked than to do 
that.” 

“It hurt to sit on the substitutes’ bench and 
watch you fellows take it,’ Kegs said mourn- 
fully. “I wish we could forget the Red Shirts!” 

David shook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘Just because their center is so 
much taller than any of us is no reason to quit. 
I vote with Andy for good sportsmanship.” 

Coralee said slowly: “I hadn’t thought of it 
that way. But that’s how it is. So I vote for that, 
too. But sitting in the balcony and watching you 
boys take it wasn’t easy, either!” 


Coralee said 
“Andy didn’t even come to his 


” said Chink. 
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Turkey 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Bob shrugged. ‘Oh, well, I vote to be 
a good sport. But I hope String Bean'l] 
have business somewhere else next time 
we play them, so they'll have a regular-sized 
center.” 

“Things like that sometimes happen,” Chink 
said hopefully. “If their center was cut down to 
size, we'd have a good chance against them. 
Andy’s better than String Bean in everything but 
the tip-off. Their forwards are not nearly s0 
good as Red. And the rest of us measure up.” 

“Yes, we do,” Andy agreed, “and I’m not go- 
ing to be discouraged. I learned String Bean’ 
style of playing last night; maybe I can figure out 
a way to beat it.” 

Chink laughed. “I'll believe that when I see 
it. He’s too tall for us!” 

“O.K.,” Andy said quietly. “But I did a lot 
of thinking after I got home last night, and I've 
a feeling that String-Bean can’t change his style 
of playing very quickly. So, if we could make 
him have to, maybe——” 

“Maybe,” Kegs conceded glumly. “But dont 
get put out of the game. That would be worse 
than losing.” 

Andy bristled. “You know I wouldn’t play 
crooked!” 

“We do know,” said David. “And I’m going 
to do a lot more practicing. By the time we play 
them again, the Red Shirts’ll have trouble keep 
ing me down.” 

Andy did not feel so confident as he had 
sounded when he talked with the Spartans 
Though String Bean was not a good player, his 
height gave him a great advantage; after all, 
when a center can get the tip-off every time at 
the tossup, his team ought to be able to roll up 
a big score! Andy practiced jumping every night 
after school. Sometimes, he practiced in the 
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morning; but when extra chores had to be done, 
they came first. 

The Spartans won most of the other games 
they played; and each time they got together for 
practice, they talked about the Red Shirts. Week 
by week, beating them became more important, 
for the two teams were gradually drawing away 
from the others. One of them would probably 
be the champion. 


“You're a dandy center,” Red told Andy more 
than once. “If you were a little taller, you'd play 
circles around String Bean. Maybe we ought to 
stretch you!” 


Andy nodded good-naturedly, but he said 
nothing. He could jump four inches higher than 
when the Red Shirts beat the Spartans; but he 
knew that this was not enough. 

One evening after 
dinner, when his 
grandfather let the 
turkeys out of their 
pens for a run before 
they went to roost, 
Andy sat on the 
porch, trying to think 
of a way to improve 
his game. He had 
noticed that on the 
tossup String Bean 
always turned to his 
left as he reached up 
his long arm to tip 
the ball. String Bean 
was not quick. He 
did not need to be. 
Somehow, Andy told 
himself, he should 
be able to use the tall 
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strike at him again. He caught the bigger one’s 
red wattles in his own dark beak and hung on. 
Around and around, back and forth the big 
bird went, beating his wings and shaking his 
head; but the little fellow kept his hold. When 
at last, panting, the big turkey stopped fighting 
and stood still, the little fellow let go and 
dropped to the ground between the big one’s feet. 
His ruffled feathers settled neatly and smoothly 
in place, but he did not leave the shelter under 
the long red wattles. He seemed to say, “Big 
brother, try to peck me, and I'll take care of 
myself by swinging on your wattles again!” 

With what dignity he could, the larger turkey 
left the smaller one and crossed the yard toward 
the pens. 


Andy chuckled. “Those two are like me and 
String Bean,” he 
thought. “I ought to 
take a lesson from 
that little fellow. 


The game that was 
to decide the cham- 
pionship was be- 
tween the Spartans 
and the Red Shirts. 
It fell on a blustery 
Friday night, but the 
gymnasium was full. 
Loyal supporters of 
both teams cheered 
loudly, but the crowd 
expected the Red 
Shirts to win. Every- 
one remembered the 
24-4 score that had 
been rolled up 


boy’s slowness and 
his habit of turning 
to his left to win for the Spartans. 


Idly, he watched the turkeys sweep, wide- 
winged and light-footed, about the dooryard. 
They dodged in and out of the fiock and around 
one another, enjoying the chance to stretch them- 
selves. Several young cocks began to show one 
another how strong and agile they: were. A 
large turkey rushed down and thrust his sharp 
beak into a smaller bird’s feathers. The smaller 
one ruffled, but he did not run. Instead, he swung 
in close to the bigger bird. He pressed against 
the broad breast and under the long red wattles. 
He kept so close that the bigger bird could not 


Andy tipped the ball to Red. 


against the Spartans 
by the Red Shirts in 
the first game. During the warm-up period String 
Bean was on the court, dribbling the ball and 
laughing loudly. He was not only tall but also 
very thin, and Andy noticed that he was already 
short of breath when the whistle blew for the 
players to take their places. 


“Use your footwork, Andy,” Red whispered. 
“Keep him on the go, so he'll be too tired to get 
the tip-off. Then maybe we can cut their score 
a little.” 

“O.K.,” Andy answered; but his heart beat 
thickly as he faced String Bean for the tossup. 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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oe playful kittens tumbled over and over 
one another in tlhe big basket in the pet shop 
window. Mary wanted the gray kitten with the 
four white feet and the white-tipped tail. 

She went in and asked the woman in the pet 
shop how much it would cost to buy the gray 
kitten. 

“The kittens are two dollars each,” said the 
woman. 

Mary didn’t have two dollars. She had only 
twenty-five cents. So she went sadly home. But 
how she did want that kitten! It seemed to her 
that she could never be really happy without it. 

About a week later, after three days of rain, 
Mary went out on the back porch. As she stood 
looking at the wet garden, she heard a pitiful 
““Mi-aow.” She looked down. There at her feet 
was a gray kitten. Its four white feet were 
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The 


muddy. The white tip of its tail was muddy, too, 

Mary bent down to pet the kitten, and the 
kitten said, ““Mi-aow! Mi-aow!” 

Mary understood kitten talk. She said to the 
little kitten, “Yes, I know. You’re hungry.” 

She got a saucer of milk and gave it to the 
little kitten. He lapped up every drop of it 
hungrily while Mary sat on the porch and 
watched. After he had washed his four white 
paws, he crawled into Mary’s lap and went to 
sleep. 

Mary was very happy. She lifted the kitten 
very gently and put it into her doll buggy, which 
stood on the porch. She put a doll blanket over 
the top of the buggy. The kitten slept. 

Mary sat down on the porch again. She was so 
happy she sang to herself: 


“I have a sweet little kitten; 
Each foot has a little white 


Alas! Just then a small boy 
house. He was a very sad little | 


mitten.” | | 
came around the corner of the | 


boy. He said, “Have you seen 
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| | 
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little gray kitten? Mine got lost.| , 
Oh, I wish I could find him.” | 
Mary looked at the'little boy. | 
Then she looked at the doll 
buggy where the kitten slept.‘ * 

“He can’t see the kitten,” she 
thought. “If I don’t tell him, he 
will never know that the kitten 
is here.” 

“What did your kitten look 
like?” she asked. 

“It was a gray kitten. He had 
four white feet and a white-tipped tail. I called 
him Tippy.” 

A tear rolled down the little boy’s cheek. 
“Tippy’s lost! I’m afraid he’s been hurt,” he 
said; and another tear followed the first. 

“I’m being awful mean,” thought Mary. “If | 
had a kitten and it got lost and some little gitl 
found it, I’d think she ought to give it back.” 

It was very hard to do, but she knew she had 
to do it. She said, “A kitten came here, and I fed 
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nd—Found Kitten 


A Read-Aloud Story 


By Harriet Wilson 


it, Come and see. Maybe it’s your kitten.” 

They looked at the kitten in the doll buggy. 
Then the little boy laughed. “It’s Tippy all 
tight,” he said. He took the kitten in his arms 
and petted it. “Oh, thank you, thank you for 
taking care of Tippy,” he said. 

Then he went away with the kitten. Mary sat 
down, feeling more lonesome than ever. Just the 
same, she was glad she had given the boy his 
kitten. 

About two weeks later, Mary sat on the back 
porch again, still wishing she had a kitten to 


= 


play with. As she sat there, the same small boy, 
carrying the same gray kitten, came around the 
corner of the house. 

“Would you like to keep Tippy?” he asked. 

Mary was so surprised she could not say a 
word. 

“My folks are moving far away from here,” 
said the boy. “They say I can’t take Tippy, be- 
cause cats don’t like to move. I want to give him 
to you, because I know you will be good to him. 


May I leave him here? Will you keep him?” 

Then Mary’s heart sang for joy. “Oh, thank 
you for giving him to me,” she said. “I'll take 
very good care of him.” 

Every day for a week, the boy came to see the 
kitten, and he and Mary played together. Then 
his family went away, and, of course, he went 
with them. So Mary kept the gray kitten with his 
four white feet and his white-tipped tail. 
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T WAS spring in Jerusalem. The fig trees and 
the palms were covered with fresh green 
leaves. In the pastures and along the country 
roads the grass was green, and flowers bloomed 
abundantly. 

The time for the feast of the Passover was 
approaching, and many people were making 
plans to attend this annual event. Jesus and His 
disciples, after spending much time preaching 
in other parts of the country, rested now in 
Bethany. Bethany was a little village on the 
western slope of the Mount of Olives, two miles 
distant from Jerusalem. The road between the 
two places made walking easy, and it was well 
traveled. 

Jesus and His disciples had but recently come 
from Jericho, a town some fifteen miles from 
Jerusalem. As Jesus and His followers had ap- 
proached the town, a blind beggar sitting along 
the roadside heard the tramping of many feet 
and the sound of excited voices. He asked those 
who stood near what it meant. 

Someone said, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

Immediately, the blind beggar cried in a loud 
voice, “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on 
me. 

The crowd scolded the man and told him to 
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be quiet, but the beggar continued to cry louder 
than ever. ‘Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
on me.” 

Jesus heard the man’s cry, and told some of 
His followers to bring the beggar to Him. When 
the man was brought near, Jesus asked, “What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 

“Lord, that I may receive my sight,” the blind 
man cried passionately. 

Jesus said to him, “Receive thy sight: thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 

Instantly sight came to the beggar’s eyes, and 
he joined the group of followers, shouting thanks 
and praises to God. 

On another day, while Jesus and His disciples 
were still in Jericho, a man climbed a sycamore 
tree so that he might better see Jesus as He 
passed. The man was a hated taxgatherer, but 
he wanted very much to see the new prophet 
about whom so many people were talking. The 
crowd that day was great, and the taxgatherer, 
though a very rich man, had been pushed and 
shoved to one side of the road. 

Being a man of small stature, he could not 
see over the heads of the others. When he spied 
a tall sycamore tree beside the road in the dis- 
tance, he ran to it and climbed up in its branches. 
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Quietly then, he waited until the crowd came by. 
When Jesus was near the tree, He looked up and 
saw the taxgatherer. “Zacchaeus,’ He called, 
“make haste, and come down; for today I must 
abide at thy house.” 

Zacchaeus was pleased that Jesus should 
recognize him and call him by name. And he 
was glad, too, for the opportunity to have Jesus 
as his guest. He hurried down and happily re- 
ceived the much-talked-of Prophet into his house. 


Some of Jesus’ followers were surprised that 
He should wish to stop at the home of the 
taxgatherer; but Jesus explained that He came 
to teach the word of God to all men. And while 
Jesus was in the rich man’s home, Zacchaeus 
stood before Him and said: “Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor, and if I have taken 
anything from any man wrongfully, I return 
it fourfold.” 

“Today is salvation come to this house,” said 
the Master. 

These were some of the many things that 
Jesus remembered as He and His disciples tarried 
in Bethany to rest before going to Jerusalem to 
attend the feast of the Passover. 

But news that Jesus was in Bethany traveled 
fast. Many people from the adjoining country- 
side came to see Him. People wanted to see and 
to hear the new Prophet 
who preached the new 
doctrine, who healed the 
sick and made the blind 
to see, and who had on 
more than one occasion 
raised the dead to life 
again. 

It was in Bethany that 
Jesus had raised a man 
named Lazarus from the 
dead—a man who had 


Churches 
By Katharine Werley 


e By Bula Hahn 


And then the time was near for the feast of 
the Passover in Jerusalem. When Jesus and His 
disciples were nearing Bethpage, Jesus called 
two of His disciples and told them: ‘‘Go your 
way into the village, and you will find a colt 
tied, whereon no man ever sat. Loose him and 
bring him with you.” 

Jesus also told them, “If any man ask why 
you do this, tell him the Lord hath need of the 
colt.” 

When the owner of the colt questioned the 
two disciples, they answered as Jesus had com- 
manded: “The Lord hath need of him.” Then 
without protest the man let them lead the colt 
away. 

They brought the colt to Jesus on the Mount 
of Olives. It was Sunday, the first day of the 
week. The disciples put some of their own coats 
on the colt’s back, and Jesus sat upon them. The 
ride into Jerusalem began. Many of His fol- 
lowers ran ahead and spread their garments in 
the roadway before the colt and its precious 
burden. Others cut branches from the palm trees 
and strewed them in the path for the colt to 
walk upon. 

As the crowd neared the city of Jerusalem, 
with its beloved Temple visible in the distance, 
a mighty chorus of many voices sang: “Hosanna; 

Blessed is he that cometh 

in the name of the Lord: 
™\ Blessed is the kingdom 

that cometh, the kingdom 
of our father David: Hos- 
anna in the highest.” 

And again as they neared 
Jerusalem’s gates, the 
whole multitude began to 
rejoice and to praise God 
in loud voices for all the 
mighty works they had 


been dead four days. Laza- 
tus lived with his two 
sisters, Martha and Mary, 
and all of them were close 
friends of Jesus. Many 
people who had not be- 
lieved before now be- 
lieved that Jesus was the 
long-promised Savior. 


The churches in some foreign lands 
Seem very queer to me; 

But ours would be as strange to them 
If they came here to see. 


But God is found in every land 
In every church or place; 

He loves all children everywhere 
Of any land or race. 


seen. They sang, “Blessed 
is the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: 
peace in heaven, and glory 
in the highest.” 

As we read the words 
of this joyful song—the . 
song the crowd sang that 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Sipe wind was blowing boldly 

and the sky was shining coldly; 

Winter’s cape of frosty ermine hid 
the ground. 

Then the sun began to focus on a 
daring little crocus 

Who appeared above the snow and 
looked around. 


“Hocus-pocus!” said the crocus. “I 


is time that spring awoke us! bri ) 
Hurry, flowers! Wake up quickly, Niehy” 
grass and trees! “Cor 
All the willow buds are stirring, am oe 
the pussy willows purring! his 1 


Mr. Sun, come out of hiding, if yoy 


please!” 
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Winter, routed helter-skelter, 
packed his bags and ran for 
shelter; 

Then a lady’s-slipper risked a timid 
toe! 

And to think it all was started by 
a crocus, merry-hearted, 

Who was not afraid to blossom in 

the snow! 


NeStin 


‘Oh,” the flowers answered light- 
ly, and the sun responded 
brightly; 

Lovely April whispered softly, 

nf, Coming soon!” 

“ ena robin started gaily to repair 

his ukulele, 

"Which had gotten just a little out 
of tune. 
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Tommy Goes into Business 
(Continued from page 11) 


you've worked for that pony, 
we certainly want you to have 
him. Your mother and I are 
proud of you. But I’ve got to 
tell you this and let you decide 
for yourself. If you get Coffee, 
I won’t be able to help you buy 
feed for him or repay this 
money to Mr. Myron. If you’re 
sure that you can do it alone, 
go ahead and buy him. 

“You see, Mother and I have 
decided that Cathy must be 
taken to the seashore. She may 
have to stay there for a long 
time before she will be well and 
strong again, and it’s going to 
take all the money I can pos- 
sibly make. That’s why I can't 
promise to help you for a 
while.” 

Tommy swallowed the lump 
in his throat. “Then I don’t 
want Coffee, Dad. I’d rather 
you'd take this money and use 
it for Cathy, too.” He took the 
carefully folded bills out of his 
pocket and laid them on the 
desk in front of his father. 

Mr. Barrett pushed the money 
back, and said: “No, Tommy. 
You're a good boy to offer it 
when Coffee means so much to 
you, but I certainly won't take 
it. You go ahead and get that 
pony. If I know you, you'll find 
away to pay for his feed and to 
pay Mr. Myron back, too. And 
be sure to thank Mr. Myron for 
me when you talk to him.” 

“But, Dad, you don’t under- 
stand,” Tommy said desperate- 
ly. “Don’t you see that Cathy 
belongs to me, too? It wouldn’t 
be right for me not to help my 
own little sister. I couldn't get 
Coffee now, even if you won't 
take the money. I only want 
him, but Cathy needs the trip. 
And besides, I’ve been praying 


to God to make Cathy well and 
strong, and this would be my 
way of helping God to answer 
my prayer. Don't you see, 
Dad?” 

“Yes, Son, I see,” he said. “I 
see that you’ve suddenly grown 
into a man while I was still 
thinking of you as a boy. Al! 
right. We'll put your money 
into Cathy’s trip, and we'll 
both thank God for making her 
well and strong. And I promise 
you this: Someday Ill find 
Coffee, no matter where he is, 
and get him for you.” 

“All right, Dad,” Tommy 
told him, privately thinking 
that Bernie Cook would never 
give up anything, once it be- 
longed to him. “T'll go tell Mr. 
Myron now. He’s still waiting 
for me at the store.” 

Tommy and his dad were 
driving home from the station. 
They had just put Mother and 
little Cathy on the train. It 
would be lonely without them, 
of course, but Tommy and his 
dad would keep happy, know- 
ing that Mother and Cathy 
were enjoying the summer at 
the seashore. They turned into 
the drive leading to the house. 
and there in front of the house 
was Mr. Myron, sitting in a 
shiny little cart. And hitched to 
it was Coffee! 

Tommy was out of the car 
and up the drive like a flash. He 
had thought that Coffee would 
be on the way to his new home 
by now. 

“Hi,” Mr. Myron said, grin- 
ning. “I’ve been out here sev- 
eral times today to see you fel- 
lows, but you were gone. 
Wanted to make a little busi- 
ness deal with Tommy; but 
when I couldn’t get in touch 
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with him, I went ahead without 
him. I hope it’s all right.” 

“All right!” Mr. Barrett said. 
“I have a feeling that every- 
thing is going to be all right 
now!” 

“You see, Tommy was such 
a success on his Monday-morn- 
ing wash route that Mr. Turner 
from the grocery and I decided 
to make it a regular thing this 
summer,” Mr. Myron explained. 
“Tommy can carry soap and 
starch and clothespins—every- 
thing any housewife needs to 
do her washing or housework. 
Of course, he’s too young to 
work on a salary, so we'll have 
to be partners. Would half of 
the profits be all right with you, 
Tommy ?” 

“Y-y-yes sir. But—but Cof- 
fee?” Tommy stammered. 

“Oh. Oh, yes, Coffee,” said 
Mr. Myron, looking sheepish. 
“Well, I bought him myself. 
With Coffee and the cart, you 
can cover more territory and 
you won't have to waste time 
coming back to the store to load 
up all during the day. 

“By the way,” he went on, 
“you have a good big pasture 
and a stall, so I was hoping 
you'd keep him here. I'd furnish 
the feed, of course. And another 
thing; this pony isn’t for sale 
to anybody. That is, unless 
Tommy Barrett wants to buy 
him someday.” 

Tommy bent down and ex- 


A Song of Happy 
Evenings 


By Eleanor Halbrook 
Zimmerman 


I like to straighten up my toys 
And put my books away, 
And say my prayers beside my 

bed 
When it’s the end of day. 


I like to hear my mother sing, 
Or tell us tales of how 
She lived when she was just a 
child 


As young as we are now. 


And when the lights are all 
turned out, 
I like to lie and see 
The moon rise round and 
silver through 
The branches of our tree! 


amined Coffee’s front hoof 
closely. He had to wait until he 
could be sure of his voice be- 
fore he tried to thank Mr. 
Myron. It would not do for 
a businessman to start blubber- 
ing in front of his brand-new 
partner. 


Something “Super” 


(Continued from page 9) 


and Matt stood on the nearest 
track. 


Suddenly someone was yell- 
ing at them. “Hi-yi-yi!” It was 
a man somewhere across the 
tracks. Lee looked over; he 
could see only a dark figure 
waving his arms wildly. Lge 
stood still. 


Then—he did not know 
whether he first heard a warn- 
ing sound or saw the flatcars 
rushing toward them on the 
rails on which they stood; but 
he knew that cars were close— 
a hundred, fifty, twenty yards 
away! He felt helpless, terri- 
fied. 

And then, all at once, Matt, 
who was ahead of him, whirled 
and seized his arm. “Jump!” he 
screamed. Lee jumped. The 
next moment he and Matt went 
crashing into the cinders to- 
gether at the other side of the 
tracks. A string of cars roared 
past them, only a few feet 
away. 

Gasping, they struggled to 
their feet. The cars were gone— 
vanished, just as the streamliner 
vanished on her way to Detroit. 

“Brother!” Matt breathed 
huskily. “They made a flying 
switch!” 

“What's a flying 
Lee asked shakily. 

“The engine starts the cars 
running, then drops them and 
runs ahead through the switch, 
fast. Then they throw the 
switch between the engine 
and the cars, and the cars run 


switch?” 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH Ke 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 
22 March 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


HE STAMP that we illus- 

trate this month is one of 
the handsomest that our coun- 
try's Post Office Department has 
ever issued. It was first placed 
on sale November 20, 1953, 
and commemorates the three- 
hundredth birthday of the larg- 
est city in the United States— 
New York City. 

When Henry Hudson, the 
Dutch explorer, first landed on 
Manhattan Island in 1609, he 
found Iroquois Indians living 
there. About 1614, Dutch colo- 
nists built a trading post on the 
island that they called Fort 
Manhattan. In 1623 the trading 
post became a settlement of the 
Dutch West India Company, 
organized by a group of Dutch 
merchants. This settlement, 
which probably included only a 
few small buildings, was the 
start of the great metropolis 
now known as New York. 

In 1626 the island settlement 
became the Dutch colony of 
New Netherland. That year 
Peter Minuit bought the island 
from the Indians for beads, 
cloth, and trinkets worth about 
twenty-four dollars. The settle- 
ment was named New Amster- 
dam. 


By Roland Rexroth 


England did not recognize 
the Dutch claim of ownership, 
and insisted that the colony of 
New Netherland belonged to 
England. In 1664 Peter Stuy- 
vesant surrendered it to the Eng- 
lish, who changed the name of 
New Amsterdam to New York. 

Between 1689 and 1763, the 
French challenged the control 
of England over the colony of 
New York. During the seventy- 
five-year period, four wars oc- 
curred between the French and 
the English—the French seek- 
ing to gain control over the 
English colonies in North 
America, including New York. 
The victory of the English in 
the French and Indian War put 
an end to the French claims. 

New York City was the cap- 
ital of the United States from 
1785 to 1790. Our first presi- 
dent, George Washington, was 


te 


500 T} ANNIVERSARY OF NEW YORK CITY 


inaugurated in New York City 
on April 30, 1789. 

In 1898 the present city of 
New York was formed by the 
consolidation of five counties— 
New York, Bronx, Queens, 
Kings, and Richmond. In 1948 
the Post Office Department is- 
sued a commemorative air-mail 
stamp in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of this consolida- 
tion. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
shows an artist’s idea of how 
the village of New Amsterdam 
looked. A Dutch ship is riding 
at anchor in the harbor. In the 
background is a faint outline 
of the present sky line of the 
city. In the upper right corner 
of the design appear the letters 
“U.S.A.” This abbreviation of 
our country’s name has never 
before been used on stamps is- 
sued by the United States. 


into the siding, an 

“And,” Lee said, panting a 
little for breath, “they pretty 
near got us!” 

Lee’s right knee was hurting 
after the fall. But that was not 
all; somehow he felt guilty and 
ashamed. Now it was another 
time he remembered: when 
Spunk threatened him, and he 
almost took the dangerous 
chance of crossing another rail- 
toad ahead of the fast freight. 


Some inner warning had 
stopped him then; this time he 
had felt the warning and had 
disregarded it. What possessed 
him to do that? 

When they reached the hotel 
and stepped into the bright 
lobby, Captain Amsden was 
just inside the door. “Hey! 
What happened to you?” he 
asked, his red, laughing face 
going suddenly sober. He 
stooped and fingered a long, 


ragged tear across the knee of 
Lee's uniform pants. There was 
blood on the edges. “How 
come?” Cap demanded, all at 
once almost rough. He was an 
ex-Army man, Cap was, and he 
could be rough. 

Lee told him what had hap- 
pened, and people crowded 
around to hear. 

“Well,” Cap said, short and 
stern, ‘‘so the gates were down, 
and you ducked under to cross 
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Flower Pins 


By M. Mable Lunz 


AMMER a pop bottle top until it is almost flat. Take out 

the little circle of cork. With a nail, make four holes in the 

bottle top. Tie a safety pin to the back by putting a string through 
the holes and over the back bar of the safety pin. 

Draw a circle on a piece of colored blotting paper or heavy 
material, such as felt, the same size as the piece of cork that was 
in the bottle top. Cut out this circle and glue or cement it over 
the strings and holes in the center of the bottle top. 

Paint pieces of elbow macaroni with water colors. Paint some 
with bright colors for the flowers and some with green for the 
leaves. Paint some straight pieces green for the flower stems. 
When the paint is dry, arrange the macaroni flowers to fit the pin 


tops. Glue or cement in place. 


the tracks anyhow. Didn’t you 
know any better than that? 
It's a wonder you weren't 
killed!” 

Lee looked up. Suddenly he 
realized something. “I would’ve 
been,” he said, “if it hadn't 
been for Matt.” 

He told quickly how Matt 
had dragged him off the tracks 
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just barely in time. The cap- 
tain’s face turned white, and 
you could see little goose 
pimples on the sides of his neck. 
His voice was suddenly hoarse 
and almost whispery. “Well, 
well, thank the good Lord He 
gave Matt his quick wits!’ he 
said. 


A big man standing be- 


side Captain Amsden snickered, 
“Huh!” he sneered; “‘you teach 
that kind of Sunday-school stuff 
to your kids at Camden High?” 
He sort of laughed. 

Captain Amsden’s face grew 
red again. He stiffened, and 
his voice went rough again, 
“What's the matter with ‘that 
stuff?” he demanded, loud 
and sharp. 

The other man_ shrugged. 
“Wanta make sissies out of 
‘em?” he answered. ‘What do 
your softies do—say their 
prayers when they go to bed 
nights?” 

Captain Amsden flared. He 
turned and faced the other man, 
like a tough top sergeant on a 
drill field. “Say, listen, mister,” 
he snapped, “what do you 


_mean, ‘softies’? Know what it 


takes to believe in God and say 
your prayers and act like a 
Christian, even part of the 
time? It takes ” Abruptly 
he stopped, as if he knew this 
would do no good. Then quiet- 
ly he said, “Skip it,” and turned 
to Lee. 


“Didn't you ever have a 
hunch, Lee, not to risk your 
life to save a minute?” he 


asked. 


“Yes, sir,” Lee admitted. 

“Well, where do you think 
hunches come from? Your life 
wasn't given to you for a play- 
thing. Ask your dad; I have a 
hunch he'll tell you.” 

Lee knew what his father 
would say. 

But Captain Amsden went 
on. “Now go in the drugstore 
and get a bandage for that 
knee, and wear it—till it comes 
off in your bath. And when it 
does, tie it around your finger 
to remind you after this—to 
mind the—the still small 
voice!” 

(To be continued) 
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Turkey Tricks 


(Continued from page 13) 


When the whistle blew Andy 
jumped. He turned as he rose, 
so that his left shoulder almost 
touched String Bean’s chest. 
This kept String Bean from 
making the turn to his left to 
get the ball. Andy tipped the 
ball to Red. 

Red looked surprised, but he 
was not too surprised to catch 
it and take it back toward the 
Spartan goal in a fast dribble. 
Then, with a swift under- 
handed shot, he lifted the ball 
into the basket and got the 
first goal of the game for the 
Spartans. 

Andy did not win every toss- 
up, but String Bean lost too 
many of them. He had never 
had to exert himself before. 
That slow half turn of his and 
his long arm had been all he 
needed, and now it was hard 
for him to understand what 
was happening and to change 
his style of playing to block 
Andy. 

“Don’t you ever stand still?” 
he spluttered, as Andy shifted 
quickly to take the ball from 
David. 

“Not if I can help it,” Andy 
answered. 

The first half ended with a 
score of 10-8 in favor of the 
Spartans. The game ended 
14-12 for them. The cheering 
for the county champions was 
deafening, and Andy left the 
court on the shoulders of his 
teammates. 

“How did you do it, Andy?” 
Red demanded. 

“Turkey tricks!’ Andy an- 
swered with a laugh. “And you 
know that the Spartans never 
give 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Brownies (makes 16) 


2 ounces (or squares) 2 eggs 
baking chocolate 1/4 cup sifted flour 
1/, cup oleomargarine 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup sugar 14 cup nuts (if desired) 


ig pctv we're having a May Day festival at school next 
week—lots of dances and games and everything!” 

“And we three volunteered to make something for refresh- 
ments afterward—just for our room,” Larry said. “Some sort of 
cookies that we can have with punch. There are thirty in our 
room.” 

“That sounds like a lot of fun, children,” Mrs. White said. 
“Would you like to make brownies for your refreshments?” 

“Oh, boy!” 

“Well, here’s my recipe for brownies. It makes only sixteen. 
We'll learn how to make them now, and next week you can make 
as many pans as you will need for your room. 

“The utensils we'll need are a large saucepan, a large spoon, 
a measuring cup, measuring spoons, a sharp knife or a nut chopper, 
and a greased 8- by 8-inch pan,” Mrs. White said. “We'll preheat 
the oven to 350 degrees. 

“Now, Susan, will you break the chocolate into little chunks 
and put them in the pan? Anne, you may add 1/ cup of oleo, that 
is half of one one-quarter pound stick.” 

“Now turn the fire on under the pan, Mother?’ Susan asked. 

“Yes, dear. Turn it on very low. Stir your mixture occasionally. 
After it has melted, turn the fire off and let it cool.” 

“I'm chopping nuts, as usual, Mrs. White,” Larry laughed. 

“And making half of them disappear mysteriously, as usual!” 
Anne teased. 

“Fine, Larry,’ Mrs. White said with a smile. “Anne, dear, 
will you measure one cup of sugar and beat it into the oleo and 
chocolate? Then add two eggs, without beating them.” 

“Tl sift the flour, Mother, and then measure out 14 cup and 
put it in the pan.” 

“All right. Now add one teaspoon of vanilla and stir your 
mixture.” 

“Now, the final perfect touch—nuts!” Larry exclaimed, as he 
emptied them into the pan. 

“Stir again. Then pour the batter into your greased 8- by 8-inch 
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pan and bake for twenty-five to 
thirty minutes at 350 degrees, 
When they are done, you can 
cut them into sixteen squares,” 
“I can hardly wait,” Anne 
said as she licked the spoon, 


Palms in His Path 


(Continued from page 17) 


day as the multitude neared 
Jerusalem—we are reminded of 
the song that the angels sang 
on the hillside above Bethle 
hem the night that Jesus was 
born. It was, “Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, 
and good will toward men.” 


Many people in Jerusalem 
heard the mighty chorus, and 
came out to meet the marchers. 
Then they, too, joined in the 
singing. Part of the joy that day 
was because of the mighty 
works that Jesus had done; and 
part of it was because of the 
people’s belief that Jesus 
would soon be crowned an 
earthly king. 

Jesus had told them repeated- 
ly that it was God’s plan that 
He should reign in the hearts of 
men and not on an earthly 
throne. But the people did not 
understand it at that time. 

Palm Sunday, coming as it 
does each year one week before 
Easter, is our way of remember- 
ing and honoring Jesus’ ride 
down the palm-strewn roadway 
into Jerusalem on that long-ago 
Sunday. 


A Day for Barbara 


(Continued from page 5) 


“Mother,” Barbara said, “to 
day isn’t any fun at all. I guess 
the kind of day I planned jus 
doesn’t work in a family. Can 
we forget all about it?” 
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RACE a pattern of this 

key and transfer it to light 
cardboard. Cut out the card- 
board pattern. Lay it on a piece 
of 14" plywood or other scrap 
wood and draw a line around it. 
Cut the wooden key out with a 
coping saw. To cut out the 
shaded part of the key handle, 
drill a 1/4,” hole in the center of 
the shaded part, loosen one 
end of your coping saw blade, 


stick the blade through the hole, 
and tighten the end again. Af- 
ter cutting out the shaded sec- 
tion, loosen the end of the saw 
blade and slip it out. Or, if you 
like, you can paint the shaded 
section black when you have 
finished your key instead of 
cutting it out. 

When you have the key cut 
out, smooth all the edges and 
surfaces with sandpaper. Give 


By M. Mable Lunz 


the key two coats of shellac. Be 
sure to let the first coat dry 
thoroughly before giving it the 
second. 

Screw in six straight or 
curved cup hooks—evenly 
spaced. Or, if you have some 
larger keys, space the hooks to 
fit your keys. 

The two dots at the top are 
where you put the nails to hang 
up your key. 


“I think you're right, Bar- 
bara,” her mother said. “‘It just 
doesn’t work at all. I’ll tell you 
what. If you straighten your 
toom now, I'll make your bed. 
And then if you run to the store 
for bread, I'll make you and 
Susan some cinnamon toast and 
cocoa for your play party. 
Don’t you think that would be 
better ?”” 

“Oh, yes!” Barbara said and 
hugged her mother. “This way 
is much better. You know, I 
teally want to help.” 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you haye been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Mary Alice Weedmon (12), 
Coneyville, Ky.; Larry Lively (10), 
Short Creek, Ky.; Joanne Davis 
(12), 339 Concord Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Rena Kinnon (12), 


208 N. Woodside Rd., Maryhill, 
Glasgow N. W., Scotland; Gustav 
Schrank (12), Rathaus Str. 24, 
Hockenheim, Germany, U. S. Zone; 
Werner Neureither (12), Kalsruher 
Str. 23, Hockenheim, Germany, U. 
S. Zone; Ute Schulz (12), Zah- 
ringer Str. 31, Hockenheim, Ger- 
many, U. S. Zone; Jim Will (11), 
U. S. Embassy, A. P. O. 74, Box 
K, % P. M., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Bonnie McLaverty (11), 520 Gar- 


’ den St. N., Sacramento, Calif.; 


Jack Cottrell (11), Starr Com- 
monwealth, Albion, Mich.; Julie 
Montgomery (11), Box 607, Lake 
City, Fla.; Nancy Black (10), 
Rogers, Nebr. 
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- OST OF the letters we re- 
M ceive about pets are from 
our older WEE WIsDOM read- 
ers, but this month we have had 
many interesting ones from the 
younger readers. These letters 
have been a joy to us, and we 
want to share them with you. 
Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE Wispom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


What Pet Do? 


Dear Editor: My puppy likes to 
play with shoes. She likes to go with 
me to feed the chickens. She is just 
like my shadow. She stays very close 
to me everywhere I go. We have 
lots of fun together.—Pau] Ralph 
Dean. 


Dear Editor: We have a pretty 
green parakeet that we call Tricky. 
She is always doing tricks. She will 
kiss you, sit on your head or 
shoulders, eat out of your hand, 
and play with toys. We think she is 
a very cute pet.—Pat Deddo. 
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Dear Editor: My pet is named 
Laddie. He is a good dog. He likes 
to bite my toe. He likes to play 
with me. He likes to play ball, | 
like to play with him. He likes me, 
I like him.—Rickey Glick. 


DS 


Dear Editor: 1 have a palomino 
pony for a pet. His name is Trotter, 
and he has a white star on his fore. 
head. He is almost four years old, 
I have taught him to unlatch a gate: 
and when I whisper something in 
his ear, he will put his head up to 
mine and move his lips. When | 
come out of the house in the mom. 
ing, he tries to unfasten the new 
latch on the gate. I wouldn't take 
anything for him.—Linda Burrell, 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet canary, 
Her name is Pete. She is a very quiet 
bird, but I have a lot of fun with 
her. If you put your finger in her 
cage, she will spread out her wings 
and try to bite it. We put a safety 
pin on her cage door so she won't 
get out; and when no one is look- 
ing, she will pull the pin up and 
down, trying to get out—Penny 
Grant. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a pata 
keet. His name is T.R. He has two 
little bells, one silver and one gold. 
He tosses the silver one over the 
side of his cage and onto the floor. 
He does this because it makes more 
noise that way. He also has a pen- 
guin tumble-toy called Little Willy, 
and each morning he takes a shower 
with Little Willy. Even though he 
sometimes nips me, I would not 
trade him for anything in the world. 
—Karen Kirse. 


Dear Editor: 1 am ten years old, 
and I have two pets—a bird anda 
dog. 

My bird is a parakeet, and his 
name is Bobby. He is a very lively 
bird. He walks up and down my 
arm when I snap my fingers, and he 
can whistle. I have had him for 
two months. 

My dog is nine years old. He will 
sit, stand, lie down, shake hands, 
and come when you call him. His 
name is Danny. 

I love both of my pets vef 
much.—Susan Tripp. 
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What Am I? 
By Anna Deaton 


My first is in Aide and not found 
in find; 

My second’s in /ovable, not in kind; 

My third is in basket, also in grass; 

My fourth is in master, but not in 
lass; 

My fifth is in chicken, not found in 
bird; 

My sixth is in ear and also in 
heard; 

My seventh is in dye and not in f7nt; 

My eighth is in straight and is not 
in bent; 

My ninth and final is in gay and 
Sing; 

All of me is something the rabbit 
will bring. 

What am I? 


oe 


Who Am I? 
By Evelyn P. Hamilton 


My home is in Africa’s wild 
jungles, 
But I am also in the zoo; 
And with large and lovely eyes 
I'll stand and look at you. 
You'll think I am a funny thing 
When you see my pacing walk; 
And though my neck is very long, 
I'm never heard to talk. 
I'm the tallest animal in the world, 
You'd never reach me with a 
staff; 
My skin is spotted like a leopard, 
But my friends know I am a 


Lively Character 
By Naida Dickson 


You hold my head, 
You twist my arm; 
My feet both beat, 
But do no harm. 
What am I? 


What Is the Missing 
Word? 
By Sheila Ostrander 
Can you fill in the missing word 


in each of these well-known ex- 
pressions ? 


1. As ----- as a sheet. 
2 as a flash. 
3. As -------- as ice. 
4. As ----- as a daisy. 
5. As ---- as a cucumber. 
6. As ------ as day. 
BS as a bat. 
8. As ------- as punch 
9. As ------ as glue. 
10. As ---- as a ghost. 
Daffy Quiz 


By Marion Ullmark 


1. Who was the smallest man 
in history ? 

2. Why is a hen sitting on a 
fence like a penny? 

3. Why does the Statue of Lib- 
erty stand in New York Harbor? 

4. Why should potatoes grow 
better than other vegetables? 

5. Why is a cherry like a book? 

6. When does a farmer per- 
form magic ? 


A Change for the Better 
By Sheila Ostrander 


If you change one letter in each 
word of the following sentences, 
you will discover some famous 
proverbs. 

1. Of these dere so crouds se 
shorld dot enboy toe bun. 

2. Soo pany books spool toe 
brote. 

3. Yoo pay relay bur tide pill 
pot. 

4, Sake 


rhines. 


lay white thu 


sup 


5. Birts if a flather frock ro- 
gether. 


Paper Money Quiz 

By Donovan A. and 

Florence S. Moore 
Paper money is of several de- 
nominations. Each denomination 
has the picture of a different man 
on it. If you unscramble these 
names, you will find the name of 


the person who is pictured on each 
size bill. 


1. $1 bill geeroggowashtinn 
(George Washing- 
ton) 

2. $2 tomhasnofreejfs 

3. $5 ramahabcoilnln 

4. $10 rexadelanmailnoth 

5. $20 wrenadcansojk 

6. $59 lesssuysnatgr 

7. $100 ninejabmrinkfanl 

8. $500 mawliliminelcky 

9. $1,000 rogervnealdelcv 

10. $5,000 samjesaidonm 
11. $10,000 loanmspahesc 
How Many? 
By Lois Snelling 
1. Jesus had ---- disciples. 
2. There are ---- command- 


ments. 
3. God worked - - - - days creat- 
ing the world. 
4. Gifts were brought to Jesus 
by ---- Wise Men. 
5. There is - --- Lord’s Prayer. 
6. Naomi had ---- daughters- 
in-law. 
7. There are ---- gospels. 
8. During the flood it rained 
days. 
Shared Names 
By Nell Dunkin 


Can you fill in the last names of 
these presidents who share the same 
first names 


John 
James M ------ 


Franklin 
Andrew J------ 
William 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Booster 
Club 
Dear Boys and Girls : 


When you write and ask that we pray with you, we give your name 
to Silent Unity, our — department; and we pray with them and with 
you. We are always glad to do this. 

All of us become better acquainted with God when we pray. Prayer 
is talking to God, either silently or aloud, and then listening for the 
message or direction that God sends through our thoughts. When we 
ptay, God helps us to know what to do and how to do it. 

In prayer, we remember the truth about ourselves. I remember the 
truth about myself as I repeat The Prayer of Faith, and you remember the 
truth about yourself as you say this prayer. We can pray for others by 
saying this same prayer, using the words your and you in the place of my 


and I. 


We feel thankful and glad, and we know the truth for all of us in the 
Good Words Booster Club as we say, “God is our help in every 


need....” 


We invite you to join the Good Words Booster Club. Address your 
request for an application blank to Barbara Benson, Wer WiIspoM, Lee’s 


Summit, Missouri. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: This time I am not 
going to tell about myself. This 
time I want to tell you about my 
six-year-old brother, who is a lov- 
ing, really wonderfully kind child. 

For quite a long time my brother 
has wanted an air-foam pillow. But 
my little four-year-old sister doesn’t 
even have a pillow. My sister 
begged Mother to buy her a new 
pillow, too. 

Mother said that she couldn’t do 
that, but if and when Jim got his 
new pillow, Cathy could have his 
old one. Then Jim seemed to for- 
get how much he wanted the pillow 
and said, ‘“‘Cathy can have the new 
pillow; the old one is fine for me.” 

This is Jim’s attitude all the time. 
He is one of the most helpful, 
agreeable persons in our home. 
—Karen. 


We loved meeting your 
brother, Karen. He really re- 
members to think kind, loving 
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thoughts about others. He also 
remembers to let his words and 
actions express these good 
thoughts. Jim radiates joy to all 
the world! 


Dear Barbara Benson: It is a 
pleasure to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I shall 
respect all rules, and | shall keep 
writing to you. I do want to make 
new friends.—Robert. 


We, too, are glad that you 
have joined our club, Robert. 
The rules of the Good Words 
Booster Club are really quite 
simple. Yet, when we follow 
them, we and all those around 
us are happy. Keeping the club 
rules and the pledge is the easy 
way to be a good friend to our- 
selves and to others. 


Dear Barbara: Our teacher read 
us a book about the life of George 
Washington. She read some of his 
rules of conduct. Among those rules 
was this one that reminded me of 


the Good Words Booster Club: 
“Think before you speak.” We 
really must remember to think be- 
fore we speak, because when we 
do not we may say something harsh 
that we do not mean.—Gail. 


Yes, Gail, as members of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we 
try to follow the same rule for 
happy living that George Wash- 
ington followed. Before we can 
see, hear, or speak, we must 
think. When we remember to 
think only good thoughts at all 
times toward all persons, our 
words and actions will be kind 
and helpful. 


Dear Barbara Benson: As a mem 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club, I remember that the three 
wise monkeys on my club - = 
me remember to see only good, 
hear only good, and speak only 
good. I try to do this and to follow 
the club rules. I find that it makes 
me happier when I do.—Mary Lou. 


We are glad, Mary Lou, that 
you find the club pin helpful. 
Our club pin on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys is priced at thirty: 
five cents. We are happy when 
we remember that God is our 
help in remembering to see only 
good, hear only good, and speak 
only good. 
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Dear Barbara: | am going to try 
to make it a habit to write to you 
every time my WEE WIsDOM 
comes, just like so many other 
Boosters do. I am saving for my 
dub pin. I will have enough money 
saved by the time I write again. I 
am trying to obey the rules of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Marie. 


Most Booster members love 
to read the letters from other 
Boosters that are printed in 
Wee WISDOM each month. 
After reading them, it is easy 
and fun to write your own let- 
ter, telling of your happy ad- 
ventures in keeping the club 
pledge. 

The club pin, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, now has a new 
safety catch and sells for thirty- 
five cents. Wearing the pin, 
Marie, will help you remember 
to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Many 
times I find The Prayer of Faith 
very useful. | use it many times a 
day for different things. I say it 
so God can help me in my lessons. 
I say it every night before I go to 
bed so that I will have a restful 
night and a more pleasant new day. 
—Barbara. 


One of the best things The 
Prayer of Faith tells us, Barba- 
ta, is that God is our help in 
every need. And He is just that, 
as you have found in using the 
prayer. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I read this 
Magic Pillow Verse: “I give my 
best, and expect the best to come 
to me.” I thought I would do what 
it says —Shirley. 


Thank you, Shirley, for shar- 
ing your plan of action with us. 
It is such a good plan that we 
want to join you in doing what 
the verse says. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Being a 
member of the Good Words Booster 
Club has helped me a lot. For 
Christmas I wanted a tetherball. I 
knew I would not get one unless I 
was good. Every day I would clean 
my room and do the dishes. When 
Christmas morning came, the 
tetherball was not there. 

But I continued to do the dishes 
and to clean my room. A few days 
after Christmas my mother, my 
brother, and I went to town. My 
mother ordered a tetherball. The 
tetherball is now up, and I have 
lots of fun with it. But I still do 
my work, for I know that it pays 
to be good.—Katharine. 


God wants us to be happy. 
We open the way for God's 
good things to come to us by 
remembering to think, to say, 
and to do only what is thought- 
ful, kind, and good. Your let- 
ter, Katharine, will help us to 
keep on doing our part. 


oe 


Dear Barbara: The other day I 
got lost in the woods. At first I 
was afraid, and I started to cry. 
Then I thought of The Prayer of 
Faith. I thought of the line that 
says, ‘God dwells within me, guides 
my way.” Then I remembered an 
old path that was along the fence. 

So I followed the fence until I 
came to the path, and almost be- 
fore I knew it I was home. After 
this, I shall always remember that 
God helps me in every way.—Silvia. 


Silvia, your letter has helped 
us to remember that God dwells 
within us, guides our way— 
through every moment, night 
and day. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 love to 
play the airplane game that you 
wrote about in your letter. I am 
trying to keep my words good. I 
am in the fifth grade at school. 
I like school, and find it to be fun. 
—Arthur. 


Weare glad, Arthur, that you 
like our special airplane game. 


In this game, our airplanes are 
the words that we speak, and 
the passengers are the thoughts 
that we send with our words. 
Since each of us controls or di- 
rects his own thinking, each is 
the manager of his own airport. 
What fun it is to send only 
loving, happy, helpful word 
planes to everyone. 


Dear Barbara Benson: In my 
WeE WisDoM I read this Magic 
Pillow Verse: ‘I enjoy more friends 
by being friendly myself.” I told 
myself that I would just keep this 
thought in mind. For, you see, I 
have a rather flaring temper. 

The next day on my way to 
school I met one of my classmates. 
We began to talk about our home- 
work, and we showed each other our 
arithmetic papers. I praised hers, 
but she criticized mine. I was about 
to “blow up” when I remembered 
the Magic Pillow Verse. I immedi- 
ately changed the subject, and we 
began talking about Valentines. I 
shall never forget that verse. 
—Susan (Canada). 


That is a good verse to re- 
member, Susan. Thank you for 
sharing with us your happy ad- 
venture in acting it out. 


oe 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
filled in my application form so I 
can become a Booster. I am in our 
Village Church choir, and I am the 
youngest member at school. I love 
all animals, and I have the best 
grades in nature study; but I need 
to do much better in arithmetic. I 
shall try to be a good Booster. 
—Roger (England). 


Welcome, Roger, to our 
merry band of Boosters. We 
shall all be remembering that 
God and you are partners in 
your schoolwork. God is active 
in your mind and helps you to 
study easily and quickly and to 
remember perfectly all that you 
need to know. 
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A Bluebird 
By Donald Hugh Jones (9 years) 
Newport, Tenn. 


Once I saw a bluebird 
Sitting in a pine. 
“Tell me what you're singing,” I 
said, 
“If you don’t mind!” 


He sat there singing 
A sad, sad song; 

I sat there just thinking 
What could be wrong. 


So, we worked it out together 
As the hours passed swiftly by. 

He was happy in his song; 
That made me happy. Oh, my! 


Light 
By Nancy M. Alford (11 years) 
Marcellus, N.Y. 


Starlight—beams at night, 
Moonlight—pretty sight; 
Sunlight—shining bright; 

All these lights show God’s might. 


Jesus 
By Overa Johnson (10 years) 
Siler City, N.C. 


His hands were always helping, 
His eyes were always kind, 

And He never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind. 


My Cat 
By Mike Pardee (8 ‘ 
EI Cerrito, Calif. 


My cat is sleeping on the chair; 
He is as woolly as a bear. 

He is sleeping most all the time, 
And that is how I made this rhyme. 
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Spring Is Near 
By Arnie Hal Warren (7 years) 
Waco, Tex. 


Spring is near, 

And birds are here. 
March winds blow 

And make flowers grow. 


Easter is near, 

And bunny’s will appear, 
With strong little legs, 
To bring Easter eggs. 


Ginger the Teddy 
By Mary Ann Figge (12 years) 
Ossian, Iowa 


Ginger was a little brown Teddy 
bear who lived in an old musty 
room. Ginger was all dirty and 
dusty. Ever since he had been left 
behind by his pal Jimmy, he had 
longed for someone to come and 
take him with him to his home. 

One day a strange man came into 
the house. “Oh, maybe he'll take 
me home with him,” he thought. 
But the man left without even see- 
ing him. 

The next day a rich lady came 
into the house, looking for some 
jewelry she had lost there a week 
ago. “Oh, I do hope she takes me 
with her,” he said. But, no, she 
didn’t even come near the room 
Ginger was in. 

About a week later, Ginger was 
taking his afternoon nap when there 
were footsteps outside the door. 
Pretty soon the door opened, and 
in came a little boy. “Oh, Mamma, 
look what I found. It’s a little 
Teddy bear.” 

“Why it is,” said his mother. 

“Oh, may I take him home with 
me?” 

“Yes, dear,” agreed his mother. 

And that is the story of how 
Ginger got a home. 


My Impressions of a Cat 
By Riley R. Ballard (9 years) 
Blairstown, N.J. 


A cat is a piece of fur come to 
life. He looks with much intelli- 
gence upon the doings of others, 
not doing a thing himself. 

He has the expression of a clown, 
and he is one! He takes in all the 
compliments and forgets the ctiti- 
cisms. He adores to hear remarks 
such as, “Your fur is pretty,’’ “Your 
face is handsome,” or ‘Your purr 
is restful.” 


If a cat were asked how far it 
is to Willow Grove from here, he 
would answer, ‘9,698 cattails.” 

A cat is a helpless creature who 
thinks himself independent. 

A cat will not eat what is given 
him. He will soft-soap you; then 
bite you until he is fed. Then he 
will not eat the food anyhow! 


oe 


Land of Hopes 
By Betty Lou McClure (12 years) 
Logansport, La. 


How would you like to stroll down 
Lollypop Lane 

Where a little caramel man limps 
on a peppermint cane, 

Where the gingerbread dog chases 
the chocolate cat, 

Where the plum pudding cheese 
was eaten by the chocolate: 
tart rat, 

Where there’s soda pops of every 
kind in little rock-candy wells, 

Where the malts are plenty and 
taste very swell? 


I'll tell you a secret that you might 
like to know: 

If you're not a good little girl or 
boy, you'll never get to go 

To the land where milk and honey 
flow. 
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Lost in the Woods 
By Robin Olds (8 years) 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Once Christopher went out for 
a picnic in the woods. He picked 
some blueberries and he ate the 
blueberries and he had a good time 
laying in the woods. 

After a while he got tired, so he 
took a nap under one of the trees; 
and when he woke up, he didn’t 
know where he was. 

He was lost! 

He took off his shirt and signaled 
to an airplane. .The airplane landed 
in an open field near the forest. 
Christopher ran over to the plane, 
and the pilot said: “Are you lost?” 
Christopher said, “Yes.” 

So Christopher got to ride in the 
airplane. They flew home. When 
they got there, Christopher was 
glad to see his family again. 


When I Pray to God 
By Diana McFarland (11 years) 
Arimo, Idaho 


When I am weary, I pray to God, 
And refreshment comes my way. 

When I am sad, I pray to God, 
And I find a brighter day. 


When I am lonely, I pray to God 
And feel His presence near. 
For I know, when I pray to God 

He is with me here. 


My Little Baby Brother 


By Peggy Dymond (12 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


I have a baby brother; 
John’s his name. 

And I’ve loved my baby brother 
Since the very day he came. 


John’s hair is very curly, 
And it’s fair. 

He has odd little dimples 
Here and there. 


My little brother's very cute, 
And he’s chubby, too. 

If you saw my baby brother, 
He'd smile at you! 


My little baby brother and I 
Have lots of fun, 

‘Cause now my little brother 
Has just turned one. 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Europe 


By Bonnie Cofield (12 years) 
Emory University, Ga. 


Have you been to Europe 
And seen all the wonders there? 
There’s Paris, Rome, and London, 
And sight-seeing everywhere. 


There are also many languages, 
And many customs, too. 

All there is for one to see 
Would certainly surprise you. 


My Life 
By Ward Plummer (12 years) 
Seaside, Ore. 


If I can stop one heart from break- 
ing, 

I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one’s life from aching, 

Or cool one’s pain, 

I shall not live in vain. 


The Farm 


By Flora D. MacKeigan (9 years) 
Cape Breton, N.S., Canada 


I live on a farm, and like it very 
much. We have nine cows, four 
calves, and a horse. 

We take the calves out on the 
rope. Their names are Buelah Bell, 
June, Pansy, and Annabelle. Buelah 
Bell is mine; June is my brother's; 
Pansy is my sister’s. Annabelle is 
a tiny baby calf. 

The horse is Thersa. She is very 
kind. We go for horseback rides. 

We also have ten hens and nine 
chickens and twelve sheep. 

The farm is an interesting place 
in the spring. The babies are very 
small then. 

The farm is a wonderful place to 
live. 


God Is Everywhere 


By Ione C. Graham (10 years) 
Compton, Calif. 


God is good 

God is all, 

God is in everyone’s heart; 
God is here, 

God is there, 

God is everywhere. 


My Wiggles 
By Elaine Wegehoft (8 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Little puppy on the floor 

Won't play with me any more. 

She must be tired of all the fuss, 
Or maybe she’s just bored with us. 


The Little Lost Pup 
By Jean Clyde (9 years) 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


There was a white pup with a tiny 
black tail; 

His master said that he was a male. 

He was lost, and his master was sure 
he was right— 

That the little lost pup had gone 
out that night. 

He called his father, and he called 
his mother; 

He called his sister, and he called 
his brother. 

And guess where they found that 
little lost pup— 

Down in the cellar drinking out of 
a cup! 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing, 


THIS IS 


WARREN 


Designed by Diane Grabaski 
(12 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Florence Taylor 
Our hearts are filled 
With gratitude, 

Dear God, for this, 
Your gift of food. | 


Answers to Puzzles 
What Am I? 
Easter egg. 


Who Am I? 
Giraffe. 


Lively Character 
An egg beater. 


What Is the Missing Word? 

1. White. 2. Quick. 3. Slip- 
pery. 4. Fresh. 5. Cool. 6. Bright. 
7. Blind. 8. Pleased. 9. Sticky. 10. 


Pale. 
Daffy Quiz 

1. The sailor who fell asleep 
on his watch. 2. Because it has a 
head on one side and a tail on the 
other. 3. Because she cannot sit 
down. 4. Because they have eyes to 
see what they are doing. 5. Because 
itis red (read). 6. When he turns a 
cow into a pasture. 


A Change for the Better 

1. If there were no clouds we 
should not enjoy the sun. 2. Too 
many cooks spoil the broth. 3. You 
may delay but time will not. 4. 
Make hay while the sun shines. 5. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 


Paper Money Quiz 
1. George Washington. 2. Thom- 
as Jefferson. 3. Abraham Lincoln. 


4, Alexander Hamilton. 5. Andrew © 


jackson. 6. Ulysses S. Grant. 7. Ben- 
jamin Frankkin, 8. William Mc- 
Kinley: 9..Grover Cleveland. 
10. James Madison. 11. Salmon P. 
Chase. 


Twelve. 2. Ten. 3. Six. 
4. Three. 5. One. 6. Two. 7. Four. 


8. Forty. 
Shared Names 
Adams, Tyler; Madison, Monroe, 
Polk, Buchanan, Garfield; Pierce, 
Roosevelt; Jackson, Johnson; Har- 
rison, McKinley, Taft. 


| Table Blessing 1. 


“Randy Phillips looked across the street at the 
unpainted house with its sagging porches and 
broken windowpanes. He thought of his teacher's 
request that all strangers in the neighborhood be 
invited to church and Sunday ‘school, especially 


on Easter. 


“If you ask me,’ he grumbled to his sister 
‘there’s something weird going on over 
there—windows boarded up, children haven't 
started to school, the mother and father come 
home after dark and leave before daylight. How 
you going to ask folks like that to come to church? 


Beth, 


Probably never been in one. 


Thus begins Olive Rambo Cook’s’ exciting 
story “Especially Easter,” in your April WEE WIS- 
DOM. Besides Randy: and his sister Beth, you will 
meet in*this story the Finley family, who live in 
the strange boarded-up house. 

In addition to “Especially Easter,” the April 
issue of WEE WISDOM will contain a new Spar- 
tan story by Lawrent Lee, “The Cat and the April 
Fool,” in which Red learns the hard way that there 
ate some ways a lasso should not ‘be used; and 
“The Little Brown Bulb,” a story for younger chil- 
dren by Harriet B. Jones; other stories; poems; 
and all the regular feature departments. 

If you would like to give one of your friends 
a wonderful Easter gift, just give a subscription to 
WEE WISDOM. Gift subscriptions ordered now 
will begin with the Easter, issue,.and they will be 
announced by an attractive card ‘saying that the 
gift comes from you. WEE WISDOM’ is 1 oom 


at $2 a year. 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


"ESPECIALLY 


| 


Boys and girls will be delighted to find these books in their Easter baskets! 

Arthur is an editorial mouse who spends all his time around the WEE WISBOM 
office and lives on scrap paper and printer’s ink. Arthur knows all about books#being 
an editorial mouse, That’s why we know you will like these books if Arthur sa you will. 


ANY BOOK ON THIS PAGE-$1 
CRYBABY KANGAROO BARKY and HIS FRIENDS “. 
by Georgia Tucker Smith 


Two books of read-aloud stories in lilting rhymed prose. Charming animal illustra- 
tions and bright covers enliven both. 


JET'S ADVENTURES JET and the NEW COUNTRY 
JET'S 


Three books of fascinating pioneer 
and-ink drawings and bound i in eed:: 


OD TEACH ME to PRAY 
“by Bill and. Bernard Martin 


/ Two "childten’ s books about” ‘prayer. Thank Y ou, God contains prayers 
/ amd little verses for younger children; Teach Me to Pray contains a story 
- and a. prayer for each day of the month, and is liked by most ages. Both 
in full color. 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


\ 
\ | 
ADVENTURES of. the SEVEN SPARTANS 
by Lawrent Lee 
A collection of fourteen stories about the members of the Spartan club. Illustrated 
with silhouette drawings and bound in green. 
THANK Y GIVE 


